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Wauat better time could school close for 
vacation than June when everything in na- 
ture is calling to us to come, to see, to enjoy 
ourselves! The sun is bright and warm, 
flowers are in full bloom, birds are singing 
for the pure joy of living, and every little 
stream is dancing and sparkling in the sun. 

For many months, five days a week, you 
have spent the brightest, sunniest, most in- 
viting hours of the day in the schoolroom. 
During these hours, you have learned many 
new things, made many friendships, built up 
in yourself many sturdy qualities of char- 
acter, and now comes June and vacation time! 
These bright summer days with their free 
hours are the time to put into use all the 
things you have learned, and that will be 
lots of fun. 

For instance, when your friends tell you 
where they are going on their vacations, per- 
haps to some far country, you will know 
just what they can expect to do to enjoy them- 
selves. Or, if you have made new friends, per- 
haps you will get to spend your vacation 
picnicking or going on hikes with them. 

It will be easier for you this summer to 
count your change when Mother sends you 
to the store. Then there are those little mat- 
ters of holding your temper and making 
friends. 
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Maybe things were not easy for you last ; - 


year, but with your experiences on the play- 


ground and in the classroom everything § 


should be easier this summer. 


When you were studying so hard, did the ; 


thought ever come into your mind that some im 


of those lessons were more or less silly— 
that you would never have any use for the 
things you were learning! I am not saying 


that you ever thought anything like that, but # 


I did, especially when it was almost time for 
school to be out and I was tired and the 
teacher would ask me something like this: 
“Can you bound Yucatan?” Or she might 


say, “Please go to the board and work the § 


third problem (one in fractions).” I wasn’t 
interested in Yucatan, and I felt sure I would 
never need to use fractions! 

But let me tell you a secret: I have found 
out that I have needed just about everything 
I ever learned in school. And I think you, 


too, will find that you will use most of the 
things you have learned. You will have a 
happier vacation this year than you had last § 


year because you know more! 


EDITOR. 
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LONELY TRAIL 


G YPsy was a big horse, but Penny mounted 
her with one easy spring. As she adjusted the 
reins, she said, “Good old Gypsy. We're go- 
ing to have a super-duper ride today. Now 
what's keeping Ann? Hey, Ann, let's go.” 

“T will,” said a voice behind her, “if I can 
ever get on this animal. Whoa! Whoa, boy.” 

Penny laughed. Her friend Ann had one 
foot in the stirrup, trying to mount a big 
chestnut horse, but every time she jumped, 
the horse shied away. 


Mr. Willis, the riding master, came out of 
the stable. He shook his head. ‘So, you want 
to ride alone in the woods, but you can’t even 
get on your horse! Here, King—steady, boy.” 


BY VICTORIA FURMAN 


He held the horse with a firm hand while 
Ann landed in the saddle. 

“At last!” she said. “King is certainly 
frisky today.” 

“Maybe I should give you a quieter horse,” 
said Mr. Willis. 

“Oh, no! I want King. He'll be all right 
on the trail. You know he’s my favorite, Mr. 
Willis.” 

“Hm. Yes, I know. All right, Ann, but 
keep a tight rein on him. Both of you remem- 
ber to keep control of your horses at all 
times. And stay on the trails!” 

“We will,” both girls promised at once as 
Penny took the lead down the trail. 
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It was the first time they had ridden in the 
big reservation without Mr. Willis. It gave 
them a wonderful sense of freedom. Penny 
ducked her head to miss a low-hanging 
branch. 

“Watch out, Ann,” she cried. “_Mm-m-m 
—don’t these pines smell good? And look 
how blue the lake is today.” 

“Everything looks good,” said Ann. ‘‘Let’s 
trot awhile and work some of the ginger 
out of this animal. Come on.” She was off 
down the trail, the dust rising in brown 
clouds behind her. 

Penny dug her heels into Gypsy’s fat sides, 
urging her to catch up with King. She loved 
the rush of warm air in her face, loved the 
feel of working with the horse as she posted 
up and down, up and down in quick rhythm. 
She could go on like this forever—but the 
road crossing was just ahead. 

“Slow down for the crossing, Ann,” she 
called to the girl ahead. 

She could see that Ann was pulling hard 
on the reins. “Whoa, King! Whoa!” Ann 
cried. But they were halfway across the hard 
road before the big chestnut stopped. 

“Goodness, Ann, suppose there'd been a 
car coming! You'd better watch that horse of 
yours.” 

“I don’t know what's the matter with 
him,” Ann answered. ‘“He’s never acted like 
this before. He just keeps pulling and pull- 


ing. 

“IT guess he knows Mr. Willis isn’t along! 
That's what’s the matter. We'd better walk 
and calm him down.” 

The horses walked quietly, and soon they 
came to a fork in the road. One branch of the 
road was the familiar route Mr. Willis al- 
ways took; the other was a narrow path that 
led up a sharp rise. 

“Where do you suppose that one goes?” 
Penny asked, pointing to the strange one. 
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With a grunt and a big push, Penny swung her 
legs around a limb. 
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“I don’t know. Do you think we should 
find out?” Ann answered. 

“Well—remember what Mr. Willis said 
about staying on the trails.” 

“We could go just a little way and then 
come right back,” said Ann. “It would be 
keen.” 

Penny's dark eyes were mischievous. ‘‘Sure. 
Let's explore! Come on, Gypsy. Let’s go up 
the hill!” 

Leaning forward in the saddle, Penny 
shifted her weight to the horse’s withers as 
Gypsy pulled up the incline. The path nar- 
rowed at the top. The horses had to go single 
file. The woods on each side were quite 
dense, with branches and brambles that hung 
over the opening and caught at the girls’ hair 
and clothing. 

“It’s very mysterious,” said Ann. “I feel 
like Davy Crockett. Where do you suppose 
we'll come out?” 

“I wish I knew! Anyway, we can’t turn 
around here; it’s too narrow. Maybe the trail 
will get better soon.” 

But it did not. In fact, soon there was 
hardly any trail at all. The girls were in deep 
underbrush, and it took a good deal of urg- 
ing to make the horses push through it. 
Penny wondered how they would ever get 
out. 

“Ann, we'll have to go back,” she said. 

Just then, Ann, who was ahead of her, 
called out, ‘Penny! Look!” 

Penny reached Ann, and the two of them 
stared in surprise. In front of them was a 
small clearing with a log cabin in the middle. 
There were pink flowers towing beside it, 
and a stack of firewood was on a small front 
porch. To one side was a high observation 
tower. 

“Somebody must live here,” said Penny, 
“with all that firewood.” 

“He certainly does,” said Ann, pointing to 


a sign. “Look. It says, ‘Forest Ranger 
Cabin.’ ” 

“Whew, that’s a relief! But we're tres- 
passing. We'd better get going.” 

They turned toward the brambly path, but 
Penny noticed a much better one near it. 
“Why don’t we take that?” she asked. “I 
didn’t care for that one we came up.” 

“It was kind of grim. Sure, let’s try this,” 
Ann agreed. 

King, in the lead, broke into a trot imme- 
diately. Penny tapped Gypsy with the riding 
crop to make her keep up with the chestnut. 
The trail widened out into a smooth, clear 
stretch. 

“How about a canter?’”” Ann called over 
her shoulder. “King’s bursting to go.” 

“Sure!” Penny loved to canter, and Gypsy 
was as smooth as a rocking chair. Shortening 
her reins with firm hands, Penny nudged the 
horse sharply in the ribs. Her knees gripped 
the saddle tightly. Down the trail they tore 
after the pounding hoofs of King. 

But the older horse was no match for the 
fast chestnut. Soon, the distance between the 
two was so great that Penny could hardly 
see Ann’s white shirt up ahead. She tried to 
call her, but the wind whipped the words 
away. 

“Faster, Gypsy. Come on, old girl!” Penny 
urged. But Ann and King had disappeared 
entirely. “Oh, dear,” thought Penny. ‘That 
horse must be running away!” 

“Run, Gypsy!” Penny used the whip. She 
had never raced her horse like this before. 
Mr. Willis would not have allowed it. But 
this was an emergency. ‘sypsy’s black neck 
was glistening with sweat, and she was 
breathing noisily. 

They rounded a bend in the road, and 
Penny looked anxiously ahead—and 
screamed! King was standing straight up on 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 
Copyright 1960 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pisce Van Orden stopped whistling when 
he saw Morry Dalton coming across the 
schoolground. Morry was a smart boy, but he 
was careless. He always had idle time on his 
hands, and any trouble usually found him in 
the middle of it. 

“Hard-working Andy!” Morry said with a 
big grin on-his face. “I thought you were a 
hot shot in arithmetic.” 

“I like arithmetic,” Andy said easily, “but 
I'm no hot shot.” 

“You sure weren't today!” Morry teased. 
“You turned your paper in late. I was the 
first one done! The exam was easy.” 
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Time to Burn 


“It wasn't bad,” Andy agreed, “but I 
checked and rechecked my answers.” 

bother?” Morry exclaimed. ‘“What 
you need is more speed. Then you'd have 
time for some fun.” 

“Time to get into trouble?” Andy asked 
shortly, but he flushed. He realized that 
sometimes he was slow; but he was usually 
right, and that seemed more important to 
him. 

Morty snickered. “I get you! But wait till 
the grades come out. Then we'll see who's 
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smart—little old me, with time to burn, or 
slowpoke Andy!” 

After recess, when Miss Morgan returned 
the examination papers, Andy found that he 
had solved all ten problems correctly. Morry 
had missed one. To Andy’s surprise, Miss 
Morgan had given them both ninety points; 
and the triumphant glance Morry threw to- 
ward Andy seemed to say, “I told you you 
were wasting time, old Slow-and-Careful 
Andy!” 

Andy puzzled over the grades. Surely, 
there must be a mistake! When school was 
out, he lingered after the others. He was 
blackboard monitor for the week; but before 
he set to work, he went on slow feet to his 
teacher's desk. He liked Miss Morgan, and 
questioning his grade was a delicate matter. 

“If something happens that we don’t un- 
derstand,” he said, “‘you want us to talk with 
you about it, don’t you?” 

She looked up from her record book. “Yes, 
Andy,” she said. 

“Why did Morry and I get the same 
grade? He missed one problem, and I got 
all of them right.” 

“He turned in his paper first,” she an- 
swered. ‘You were late.” 

“T checked mine twice, to make sure they 
were right,” Andy explained. 

Miss Morgan’s eyes were keen, but her 
voice was kind. “You're careful, Andy. I ap- 
preciate that, but you could do your work 
much more quickly. Look at it this way. If 
you and your grandfather were planting a 
potato field, you'd have to finish it in time 
for the plants to grow. If you were late 
planting, you wouldn’t get a crop, would 
you?” 

Andy shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other. 

“No,” he agreed. “But if we went so fast 
that the drainage was not properly taken 
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care of or so fast that we didn’t plow deep 
enough, the crop wouldn’t be worth dig- 
ging.” 

Miss Morgan nodded. ‘True, but we have 
to learn to do things right and quickly. No 
one can afford to spend hours doing a thing 
that can be done in half the time. You 
chewed pencils and stared out of windows 
during the test.” 

Andy’s gaze wavered. He knew he had 
dawdled. He had thought there was plenty 
of time to solve the problems, and a squirrel 
had dropped from a tree limb near the win- 
dow. It had sat on the ledge, puffing its 
cheeks at him until a blue jay had flashed 
past, calling insults that had made the squir- 
rel chatter back. The show had been so good 
that Andy had watched it instead of working. 
Still, it did not seem right that he and Morry 
should have the same grade. 

So he persisted. “If we'd been working on 
a rocket and Morry had made a mistake on 
one step, the rocket might have been a dud. 
Doing everything right might have sent it to 
the moon.” 

Miss Morgan smiled, but she shook her 
head. “The scientist who works so slowly 
that others finish the project first has wasted 
his time. We have to work hard and fast as 
well as accurately. You see that, don’t you?” 

“Maybe,” Andy answered slowly. “But 
I’m not sure how something done wrong can 
be worth anything.” 

Miss Morgan closed her record book and 
rose. She laid a hand on Andy’s shoulder. 
“You're right,” she said. “It isn’t worth any- 
thing. But we have to learn the value of 
speed, too. When you go, please lock the 
door and leave the key in the office. I’m in a 
hurry tonight.” 

Andy went to his work, pondering what 
she had said and remembering Morry’s taunt. 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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Horn for Johann 


BY ANOBEL ARMOUR 


Wren the snow was melting on the high 
mountain peaks, Johann was so happy that 
he wanted to yodel. The snow tumbled down 
in a small avalanche. Johann ran out from 
the cowshed to stare at it. 

“That means that the grass is green on the 
mountainsides,” he shouted, “and this year I 
get to go with the cows to the high pastures!” 

His brother Conrad laughed at him. ‘‘It is 
a lot of work to herd the cows,” he warned. 
“IT have been two summers now, and I 
know.” 

Johann’s mother stepped out of the 
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kitchen door. She put her hands over her eyes 
to shade them from the sun. “How green the 
grass looks,’”’ she said happily. 

Running over to her, Johann hugged her 
around her waist. “Is the festival today, 
Mother?” he asked. 

She smiled at his eagerness. ‘Not for a day 
or two,” she said. “Now, I must get busy and 
bake many little cakes for Conrad to take. He 
will need some to share with the other boys.” 
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“For Conrad?” Johann echoed. He 
squinted his eyes and looked very puzzled. 
Had she forgotten that he was big enough 
to go this year? The very thought frightened 
him—that she might not have remembered, 
that is. ae 

Each year after the snows melted, the cows 
were driven up to the Alpine pastures of 
Switzerland. All winter, and most of the 
springtime, too, the cows were kept in the 
sheds. The sheds were right next to the 
chalets, the little houses perched on the sides 
of the tall mountains. The cows had to be 
fed hay. 

“You and Papa promised that I could go 
this year,” Johann reminded his mother. His 
voice shook just a little bit because he was 
still afraid that something might happen to 
keep him from going. 

His mother looked as puzzled as he did. 
“We did not say for sure, Johann,” she re- 
minded him. “We only said that you could 
go if we thought you were big enough.” She 
put her hands on her hips and stood with her 
arms akimbo. “You look very little to me,” 
she said at last. 

Johann wanted to remind her that he had 
been big enough to toss hay to the cows all 
winter. But he did not think that would be 
very polite. Because he had to squeeze the 
tears back, he was not so sure himself that he 
was big enough to go. 

Hilde, his baby sister, poked her head 
around her mother’s skirts. Then she toddled 
into the yard. She tried to walk right under a 
cow. In spite of his tears, Johann had to 
laugh. He picked her up and moved her away 
from the cow. 

His mother looked at the two of them. “I 
need you to take care of Hilde,” she said 
slowly. “I do not know if I could spare you 
all summer and until away into the autumn.” 


For all the winter months, and the spring 
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months, too, Johann had dreamed of the Al- 
pine pastures, where the boys and men of the 
village went with the cows. They watched 
over them as they grazed. That was not all 
they did; they milked them, too. Since it was 
too far to carry the milk back down to the 
chalets, they made the milk into cheese. 

“I could sit by one of those big copper 
kettles and stir the milk,” Johann told him- 


self. “I could sit on a rock and watch the Ff 


cows. I could gather wood for the fires.” He 
thought of many things that he could do. 

That evening his father agreed with his 
mother that he was too little to go. Johann 
could not even speak, he was so very disap- 
pointed. He looked at the big stacks of little 
cakes, all of them for Conrad. It was very 
early when he went to bed. 

Up in his room under the eaves, he pulled 
the quilt over his head. It was a red-and- 
white quilt. His mother had made it for him. 
The roof of the house kept out the rain. It 
was beautifully thatched. His father had 
thatched it. Even his bed had been given him 


—by his grandfather. His grandfather had | 


carved little squirrels with tufted ears on’ the 
bedposts. His family did many things for 
him, he thought. 

“They really need me to help take care of 
Hilde,” Johann decided at last. But even 
then, he could not go to sleep. There was not 
a boy in Switzerland who was not dreaming 
of going to the Alpine pastures. ‘Everyone 
will get to go but me,” he said, sighing. 

The next day everyone began to get ready 
for the festival. On this day everyone wore 
the old Swiss costumes. The men wore short 
leather pants and embroidered shirts. Their 
hats all boasted feathers. They carried long 
Alpine horns, some of them four and five 
feet long. 


The women and the girls walked beside . 


the cart that held the kettles for cooking the 
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cheese. They would not go to the top of the 
mountain, of course. They just wanted to 
share in the festivities. 

The cows had wreaths around their necks. 
Some of them even had flowers on their 
horns. Conrad walked proudly beside his 
cows. The wind blew the feather in his hat. 
He blew on his horn. Johann did not have a 
horn. All he had was an ache in his heart. 

Suddenly, he felt tears in his eyes again. 
He brushed them away quickly because he 
wanted to act grown up. He brushed them 
away just in time, for suddenly he saw Hilde 
crawl under the horse that was hitched to the 
cart with the kettles in it. 

The horse shied away because it was 
frightened. It did not know Hilde, like the 
cows did. Then the horse raised up on its 
hind legs. Johann darted under its hoofs and 
dragged Hilde out of danger. He stood up 


with her just as the horse’s hoofs came down. 
They barely touched his arm! 

Johann’s mother hardly had time to see 
what was happening before she had Hilde 
safely back in her arms. But Johann’s father 
saw. He patted Johann on the shoulder. 

Then he said very quietly, “I think you 
are big enough to go to the Alpine pastures.” 
He took off his hat and put it on Johann’s 
head. Although it sat way down over his 
ears, Johann was very proud. He could im- 
agine how the feather was blowing in the 
wind. 

Conrad ran over to his brother. He was 
grinning all over. “Here is my horn,” he said. 
“You will make a fine herdsman—you think 
quickly when there is danger!” 

Johann felt big, BIG! 


Suddenly Johann saw Hilde crawl under the horse. 
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Bias, the king of Moab, was frightened. 


His scouts had reported that the Israelites tance away. Supposedly, this wise man could 
Were setting up tents for an encampment be- _ bless people and make them strong. But he 
yond the Jordan River. Their army was could also curse them and bring harm or 
larger than that of Balak. In the past, the injury to them. Why not bring Balaam here 
Israelites had taken lands belonging to other _and order him to curse the Israelites? Balak 
people and used it for their own. Now they _ reasoned. 


threatened Moab. So he sent elders and other important peo- 


What could Balak do to save his land, his ple to persuade Balaam to come to his court. 
people, and himself? He remembered a Bags of gold hung from the saddles of the 
prophet named Balaam, who lived some dis- messengers. The gold was to be used as a 
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bribe if Balaam seemed unwilling to come. 

When the elders arrived at Balaam’s 
house, they told him their king feared the 
Israelites but that he had hope that he could 
defeat them and drive them from the land if 
Balaam would curse them. 

Balaam was a good man who tried to do 
right, but the gold the messengers offered 
him tempted him. “Lodge here this night,” 
he said, ‘‘and I will bring back word to you, 
as the Lord speaks to me.” 

The answer that came to Balaam during 
the night was, “You shall not go with them; 
you shall not curse the people, for they are 
blessed.” 

So the next morning, Balaam told his visi- 
tors, “The Lord has refused to let me go 
with you.” 

Back at court, the messengers reported 
this, but the king was not going to take no 
for an answer. Calling together men of high 
rank, he charged them, “Go to Balaam and 
say, ‘Let nothing hinder you from coming to 
me, for I will surely give you great honor.’ ” 

When they came face to face with the 
prophet Balaam, he said, “Were Balak to 
give me his house full of silver and gold, I 
could not go beyond the command of the 
Lord my God.’”’ But even as he said these 
words, Balaam was looking at the rich robes 
the messengers wore and the fat pouches of 
gold. If through pronouncing a curse he 
could win wealth and honor——“Tarry here 
this night,” he said, “that I may know what 
the Lord will say to me.” 

While he slept, Balaam heard God’s voice 
saying, “Rise up and go with them, but do 
only what I shall bid you.” 

Early in the morning, Balaam saddled his 
ass and rode off with the princes of Moab. 
Balaam meant to do God’s bidding, and yet 
he could not keep his thoughts off what the 
money offered to him would buy. If only he 
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could serve God and win the reward too— 

Balaam’s ass had been jogging along 
peacefully, but suddenly, it left the road and 
bolted off into a field as if terrified. Only 
by striking it could Balaam persuade the ani- 
mal to return to the road. 

For a time the ass trotted along as usual, 
but then the road grew narrow. On either 
side were vineyards, bounded by stone walls. 
The ass shivered and cowered against one of 
the walls, almost crushing Balaam’s foot. 

Balaam cried out in pain. Angrily, he 
struck the ass, urging it forward. Later that 
morning, they came to a narrow place where 
there was no room to turn right or left. The 
ass pulled back as if it had seen a dragon on 
the road. Balaam beat the animal, but instead 
of going forward, the ass lay down. Furious 
at the animal’s stupid behavior, Balaam 
raised his arm to strike a heavy blow. 

But then a very strange thing happened. 
Balaam thought he heard a voice. It was the 
same small voice that is within each of us 
that tells us when we have done something 
wrong that spoke to Balaam. But to him, the 
words seemed to be coming from the ass. 

“What have I done to you that you have 
struck me these three times,” the ass said. 

“You have mocked me,” Balaam burst 
forth. “I wish I had a sword in my hand, for 
then I would kill you.” 

“Am I not your animal upon which you 
have ridden all your life long?” said the ass. 
“Was I ever accustomed to do so to you?” 

Just as Balaam was about to admit that 
the ass had always been faithful, he saw the 
angel of the Lord standing in the road. The 
angel said, ‘Behold I have come forth to 
withstand you because your way is wrong be- 
fore me.” 

All at once Balaam saw clearly that we 
cannot have a divided loyalty. If we are to 
serve God, the good, we cannot listen to evil. 
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Balaam had not been completely honest with 
God or with himself. God had told him to go 
to King Balak only if Balaam obey His com- 
mands. Obedience would mean giving bless- 
ings, not curses. Yet Balaam had been think- 
ing of the rewards to be won through cursing 
the Israelites. 

Ashamed of his disobedience and dishon- 
esty, Balaam fell on his face, saying, “I have 
sinned, and if it is evil in thy sight, I shall 
go back again.” 

Then he heard the words, ‘““Go with the 
men, but only the word which I bid you, that 
shall you speak.” 

As Balaam neared the city of Moab, Balak 
came out to meet him. When the king asked 
what he should do, Balaam commanded that 
he have seven altars built and make sacrifices. 
Then he said, “Stand beside your burnt of- 
ferings, and I will go. Perhaps the Lord will 
come to meet me; and whatever he shows 
me I will tell you.” 

Balaam went to a high, bare place, where 
God spoke to him. When the prophet came 
down from the high place, he found all the 
princes of Moab assembled. They were ex- 
pecting him to put a curse upon the Israelites. 

His words were a surprise. “How,” he 
asked, “can I curse whom God has not 
cursed ? How can [ criticize or threaten whom 


the Lord has not denounced? For from the 
top of the mountains I see Him, and from 
the hills I behold Him.” 

Balaam saw Balak’s face flush with anger. 
Failure to curse the Israelites might cost 
Balaam his life, but bravely he went on, ‘‘Let 
me die the death of the righteous.” 

“What have you done to me?” Balak 
shrieked. “I brought you here to curse my 
enemies, and behold you have done nothing 
but bless them.” 

Balaam stood straight and was calm. He 
knew that we need never hesitate to take a 
stand on a decision made after earnest prayer. 
“Must I not speak what the Lord puts in my 
mouth?” he asked. 

Balak looked at him with mingled anger 
and disgust. Because he was a stubborn man 
and a scared one, he was determined to have 
Balaam put a curse on the Israelites. Impa- 
tiently, he said, “Come with me to another 
place. You shall see only the nearest of the 
Israelites. Curse them for me from there.” 

But, of course, the place could make no 
difference to a man who was speaking for 
God. ‘‘God is not a man that he should lie,” 
Balaam said to Balak. ‘““The Lord their God 
is with these Israelites.” 

If Balaam would not curse the Israelites, 
Balak was determined that Balaam should 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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not bless them either. “Neither curse them 
at all, nor bless them at all,” he ordered. 

But Balaam was through with compro- 
mise. He saw that there is no middle ground. 
Either we are for Truth, or we are against 
it. So he kept on saying that the Israelites 
were blessed of God. 

Again, Balak took him to another place. 
Because Balak was an idol worshiper, he 
could not understand Balaam and thought of 
him as a sort of magician. From the heights 
of Peor, Balaam could see the goatskin tents 
of the Israelites. He knew he had to choose 
whether to please Balak or God. The ques- 
tion came to him, as it comes to us, “Where 
do you stand and to whom do you listen?” 

With his eyes on the camp of the Israel- 
ites, Balaam burst forth: “Blessed be every- 
one who blesses you, and cursed be everyone 
who curses you.” 

Balak was furious. When Balaam heard 
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him strike his hands together violently, he 
feared the worst. Balak was showing him 
that his hands were now empty of gold. He 
might even be summoning guards to cast 
Balaam into prison. 

“I called you to curse my enemies,” said 
Balak, ‘“‘and, behold, you have blessed them 
three times.” 

“What the Lord speaks, that will I speak,” 
answered Balaam. 


Unexpectedly, Balak gave Balaam his free- 
dom. Before he left, Balaam told the king 
that the enemies of Israel would be de- 
stroyed. He also predicted the coming of 
Christ, saying, ‘A star shall come forth out 
of Jacob.” Then, having said what was in his 
heart, Balaam rose and went away. 


Balaam had won a victory. So do we when- 
ever we have the courage and the honesty 
to take a stand for what is right. 
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By Alice Bullock gr 
:. Only you must remember to come home de 
j = LONG ago all the water on earth was _— when it is bedtime.” 
f: in the sea. There were no rivers, no streams Wi 
—not even any brooks. 
3 Little drops of water in the sea played m 
a with one another. Sometimes they dived to 
4 the bottom of the sea and played with star- ju 
fish on the sand there. Their very best game, p 
though, was playing leapfrog. Millions of sé 
waterdrops leaping at the same time made 
. waves that pushed up on the seashore and e 
: tumbled, laughing, back into the sea. a 
a Sometimes, playing leapfrog and running c 
. up on the sandy seashore, they tried to jump y 
d further inland. They liked the white, dry f 
sand, and the sand liked them. But jump and 
leap as they would, there was no way for t 
them to play with the sand that was far back t 
from the seashore. t 
“We want to go all over the land,” they i 


q said. ‘‘Please, Mother Sea! Please let us go!” 
; “You will have to ask Father Sun,” she 
said. “If he says you may go, then you may. 
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“Of course, we will, Mother Sea,” they 
promised. Then they asked Father Sun if they 
could go. 

Father Sun smiled. “Very well,” he said. 
“I will make balloons for you to ride in.” 
Quickly, he made many lovely white soft 
cloud balloons and piled them up in the sky. 
Then he lifted the waterdrops gently and put 
them in the balloons. 

How they laughed as the cloud balloons 
rolled and tumbled in the wind! 

“This is more fun than playing leapfrog 
and making waves,’’ they said, ‘‘but we want 
to play on the ground. It is too far down 
though. How can we get down to the 
ground, Father Sun?” 

“Ho! Ho!” laughed Father Sun. “Just use 
your parachutes! Each one of you has one.” 

Sure enough, they did. They had been too 
excited with the ride to look on their shoul- 
ders. 

“Look at that nice big meadow,” one little 
waterdrop said. “I want to play down there.” 

“Then jump,” said Father Sun. ‘The 
meadow will like having you visit it.” 

The little waterdrop closed his eyes, 
jumped, and pulled his parachute ring. The 
parachute spread wide, and the waterdrop 
sailed gently down. 

“Me, too! I want to go, too!” shouted 
every little waterdrop on that balloon. They 
all jumped, and it was so much fun they 
clapped their wee, soft hands. That’s what 
you hear when you listen to the patter of 
tain—waterdrops clapping their hands. 

Some of the balloons floated over moun- 
tains before they decided that this was where 
they wanted to play. Everywhere they went 
to play, they were welcomed. Leaves, grass, 
flowers, birds, and animals—all were glad to 
see the waterdrops come. 

The waterdrops had such a good time. 
They played and played; but when they be- 
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Manners 
By Faye Patten 


When I go to the table, 
I sit down with ease; 

If I ask for a serving, 

I always say, “Please.” 


If I’m extra trouble 

Or ask for more food, 

I always say, “Thank you,” 
And never act rude. 


I’m proud of good manners 
When it’s time to dine; 

I like grownups’ company, 
And I hope they like mine. 


gan to get sleepy, they remembered what 
they had promised Mother Sea. 

They whispered to the flowers and the 
grass, “We are going home now, but we will 
be back.’ They raced over rocks and down 
hills and across plains, running back to the 
sea. “Watch for our balloons,” they called 
back. ‘““When you see them high up in the 
sky, that means we are coming back to play 
with you again. Thank you for being so 
nice!” 

They joined hands and went rolling and 
tumbling along. A few waterdrops made a 
tiny trickle. Trickles joined other trickles, 
and that made brooks. Brooks joined hands 
and made rivers, and rivers sang the song of 
the waterdrops as they ran to the sea. 

When the waterdrops had had their naps, 
they called to Father Sun, ‘““We want to take 
another balloon ride and visit our friends!” 


Boys and girls, seeing waterdrops para- 
chuting down, call out, “Look, Mother! It’s 
raining. How glad the trees and flowers are 
to have the waterdrops come to see them!” 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


> OWL sat all alone, up in his leafy 
tree. At least, he thought he was alone until 
he chanced to see a something big and bristly 
that had two bright, shiny eyes. His feathers 
shook. He had never seen a something quite 
that size up in a tree! What could it be? Was 
it animal or fowl? He must have dozed. 
What time was it? And where was Oscar 
Owl? 

He looked again. More eyes appeared— 
smaller eyes, but bright—five pairs of eyes 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1960 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


that stared at him, and twinkled in the night! 

“It has ten eyes! Oh, dear,” he thought. 
“It must be awfully big.’ He shivered till he 
shook the leaves upon a nearby twig. 
“What's it doing in this tree? It should be 
home in bed. I’m the one supposed to watch, 
but I guess I slept instead.” 

He looked up at the sky again. He’d slept 
too long, he feared. He heard a sudden whir 
of wings, and Oscar Owl appeared. Oscar 
settled down by Ozzie; then he quickly 
looked around. “You look quite frightened, 
Ozzie. Did you hear a strange, weird sound?” 

“No,” said Ozzie, “but I saw a strange 


thing in this tree. It had ten eyes, and all of. 


them were looking straight at me. I'd see 
them; then they'd disappear. Look. You can’t 
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see them now. But it’s still there; it hasn’t 
moved. It’s right up on that bough.” 

“Don’t get excited,” Oscar said. “We'll 
sit here till it’s light. Then maybe we can 
really see the reason for your fright. Nothing 
has ten eyes,” he said. “You are imagining 
things. Besides, if you were frightened, why 
didn’t you use your wings?” 

“Because I stopped to think,” Ozzie said, 
“as I've been taught to do. How did I know 
but what that thing with ten eyes could fly, 
too?” 

“Well,” said Oscar thoughtfully, “perhaps 
you may be right. The trees are all so leafy 
now they hide things from your sight.” 

They sat there quietly and watched till it 
was almost dawn. Then little Ozzie, hoping 
that the visitor had gone, looked up; and so 
did Oscar. And there they saw ten eyes look- 
ing calmly down at them in wonder and sur- 
prise. 

“It’s Mother Possum,” Oscar said. ‘Look, 
Ozzie! Deary me. She has four babies on her 
back, and what a sight to see!” Their tails 
were wrapped around her tail that curved 
above her back. Their little claws clung to 
her fur; they were a happy pack. All of them 
were grinning, babies and mother, too. 

“I don’t see what’s so funny,” said Ozzie 
Owl. “Do you?” 

“They always grin,” said Oscar, “but per- 
haps they're grinning now because you were 
so frightened when you saw them on the 
bough. And when you didn’t see their eyes, 
perhaps they were asleep. Or maybe you 
were, Ozzie, with the kind of watch you 
keep. Look! There’s Father Possum, hanging 
by his tail—the clown! Perhaps he grins be- 
cause the world looks funny upside down.” 
Oscar chuckled; then he looked up as a limb 
began to sway. 

“Good morning, Mother Possum. Are you 
leaving for the day?” 
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“Yes,” said Mother Possum as she slowly 
turned her neck to check up on the passen- 
gers, perched on her upper deck. 

“Be careful going down the tree,” said 
Oscar. ‘Don’t upset. Your babies were still 
in your pocket the last time that we met.” 

“They're older now,” she told him, 
they like to be outside. So, on a sunny day 
like this, I take them for a ride.” 

They looked at Father Possum, but he 
hadn’t even stirred. He kept on hanging by 
his tail, and didn’t say a word. 

“Possums are peculiar, but they're smart,” 
wise Oscar said. “When they're in danger, 
they lie still and act as if they're dead. It 
fools their enemies—they look, and then they 
hurry on. And Mr. Possum comes to life as 
soon as they are gone.” 

“Yes, staying still is sometimes the smart- 
est thing to do,” said Ozzie. “When I saw 
those eyes—well—I ‘played possum,’ too.” 
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of Hulie ANG fet 


by Beatrice Chesebrough 


Copyright 1960 by Beatrice Chesebrough 


What the Story Told Before 


Julie Jackson lived next door to Judge 
Saunders, who gave her a little kid named 
Gertie. 

Gertie ran away one day, but Julie’s faith 
kept her calm. She found Gertie, safe but in 
mischief in the Saunders’ back yard, on the 
picnic table. Mr. Manners, Julie’s father’s 
friend, said that Gertie needed a goat-proof 
pen. 

Part Four 


Julie Learns More about Freedom 


Orn THURSDAY morning, Julie Jackson, 
dressed in blue pedal pushers ard pink 
blouse, played with her pet kid on the front 
lawn. It was a free day; in fact, there was a 
free summer ahead. School was out, and Julie 
and her friends had thrilling vacation plans 
for the long, lazy months. 

An express truck rumbled around the 
corner and swerved to a stop in the Jacksons’ 
driveway. Because Julie was expecting the 
truck, she was not surprised, but she was ex- 
cited. She was about to receive a gift! And 
she knew what the gift was! Her father had 
let her read the letter that had told all about 
it. 
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In part, the letter said: “I'll sleep better 
when Julie has a goat-proof pen for Gertie. 
So, by express, I’m sending a build-it-your- 
self fence.” The letter was signed: “J. P. 
Manners.” He had been a guest at the Jack- 
sons’ home just four days ago. 

Julie watched the expressman leap from 
the cab of his truck. “Are you Julie Jackson ?” 
he asked. 

Julie quickly answered, “Yes, I am.” 

“T have something for you,” he said, smil- 
ing. “Where shall I unload it?” 

“Tll show you,” Julie said, and, with 
Gertie at her heels, she led the way to the 
back yard. 

The man unloaded the gift, whipped out 
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a large book and a pencil, and handed them 
to Julie. “Sign your name right there,” he 
said, and he pointed to a line marked with a 
big black X. Julie signed. The man took the 
book, climbed into the cab of the truck, and 
drove away. Julie had received her gift. 

With Gertie’s doubtful help, Julie began 
to unpack the parts of the pen. It was of 
lightweight material. There was a small 
house with.a heavy curtain at its door, where 
Gertie could crawl in and feel safe when she 
slept. The pen was portable, and could be 
moved often. Julie found a book of instruc- 
tions which stated on the cover: “This pen is 
so easy to build that a child can do it.” 

“I can build your pen, Gertie.” Julie 
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laughed. “The book says I can. So, let's get 
busy.” 

No special tools were needed, and the di- 
rections were easy to follow. Julie became so 
interested in her project that she forgot about 
her lunch—and about Gertie’s. Gertie, how- 
ever, did not forget about her lunch. She was 
hungry. She was cranky. 

Now Julie did not notice Gertie at all. 
Gertie nuzzled. She was pushed away. She 
bothered Julie. She was pushed away. She 
pestered. She was pushed away. Gertie got 
mad. Julie paid no attention to her. Julie 
stooped to pick up a hammer. That was when 
Gertie lowered her hard little head and gave 
Julie a resounding thump. 

Julie went spinning head over heels across 
the soft green grass. She somersaulted to a 
stunned stop. She got to her hands and knees 
and came face to face with cranky little 
Gertie. - 

“Gertie Jackson!” cried Julie as she got to 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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I send thoughts of love and blessing to 
all people everywhere. ® We are all 
God's children. We are brothers and 
sisters in God's sight, members of His 
great family. 


This year I take God with me on my 
vacation. ® Whether | travel or stay at 
home, I shall have a happy time, with 
God as my guide and companion. 


I am joyous and happy, because I 
share my many blessings with others. 
The more | share, the more | find I have 
to share. 


I am friendly, so I make friends easily. 
I know that others want to be friendly, 
too, so it is easy for me to find new, 
good friends. 


Today I turn my thoughts toward God. 
I join with others to worship Him. He 
helps me begin the new week with new 
joy and new courage. 


This is my Father’s world. ® He has 
filled it with wonderful things, and I 
know that He has plenty of everything 
for every one of His children. 


I take time to be still and pray. ® Even 
though I pray often while doing other 
things, I remember that it is good at 
times to become still and listen to God 
speaking to me. 


Vacation days are good days to gef 
better acquainted with God. You leam 
to know your earthly friends by talking 
to them, so learn to talk with God. 


I am patient with myself. ® | know that 
I have to learn and to grow. I do not try 
to push or to hurry; I do my best, and 
God does the rest. 


There is no limit to what I can do and 
be. ® I am God's perfect child. I am 
useful and helpful in His wonderful 
world. 


I will be true to the best I know. #®/ 
love Jesus Christ and His way of life, 
and I will do my best to live as He 
wants me to live. 


God gives me what I need. ® If there is 
something I need, I go to Him in prayer; 
then I leave my need with Him. He 
knows what is best for me. 


“All things I am, can do, and be 

Through Christ, the Truth that is in 
me.” 

Through prayer, I learn how to receive 


the blessings God has for me. 


Thank You, God, for my ears and for 

all pleasant sounds in Your world. # 1% 
will listen for the good only, so that J 
shall not miss out on what You want 

me to hear. 


I look for and see only the good in 
others. 8 Instead of thinking about 
others unkindly, I think about them 
understandingly, as I would want them 
to think about me. 


God's will for me is health. * God loves 
me and wants me to be strong and 
healthy.-I do not fill my mind with 
thoughts of sickness. I think happy 
thoughts. 


I love others because God loves me. 
I try to understand and forgive others, 
as He understands and forgives me. 


Wherever I am, God is there. ® What- 
ever I do, God guides me. Each person 
I meet is a child of God. This is God's 
good world, and He has charge of it. 


I am cheerful and happy today. ® | will 
look for the good and the joyful, and 
my whole day will be bright and 
blessed. 


I finish whatever I begin. ® I do not Jesus Christ is always with me. ® What- 


skip from one thing to another; I stick : | ever I have to do, wherever I have to 


to what I start, and I keep my mind on go, He is with me. He guides and 
what I am doing. guards me every moment of every day. 


a] 
life, 
He 


I give my life to Jesus Christ, and He 
takes care of me. ® | do not try to tell 
Him what to do; I trust in His wisdom 
and His love. 


Thank You, God, for all the good You 
have given me. ® Thank You, for what 
You are going to give me, today and 
every day. 


God comforts and cares for me. 


ell Day by day, I am learning and grow- 
yer, ing. ® There is some good lesson in Wherever I am, whatever happens, 
He everything that happens, and God is a God is right with me. He gives me 
kind and loving teacher. He helps me strength and courage to do anything I 
learn the lesson. have to do. | 
be I try to live at peace with everyone Wherever I am, God is, today and al- 
} around me. ® | do not argue just to be ways. ® There is no place where He is 
arguing. I do not gossip or criticize. not; there is no time when I cannot feel 
‘ve I speak words of kindness whenever I Him with me. He keeps me safe and 
can. secure. 
for ssary God 
I sow goed thoughts. ® | weed out bad 
, ‘ place for me in His world. He has some- 
tl thoughts of selfishness, anger, fear, and erie ; 
. , thing important for me to do. He will 
t jealousy. Because I think about what 
is ie lead me to my place and my work 
when I trust Him. 
oul God is my health. I can't be sick. I am thankful for God’s perfect weather. 
I keep my body well and strong by ‘ 
em ' : I know that whatever today’s weather 
keeping my mind healthy and happy. ! ao 5 
em ne gy is, it is the right weather, because God 
know that I cannot be sick if I keep my sagt : 
is in charge of it. 


mind on God. 


The Cat on Our Street 
_ BY ALICE REDFIELD (11 years) 


Inky’s the cat 
That lives on our street. 
With his black shiny fur 
And his wet padded feet, 


He comes to our house 
Most frequently 

And sits on the porch 
Expectantly. 


When someone comes in, 
He scoots right by, 

And heads for the kitchen 
As fast as a fly. 


He looks at you 

With a baleful gleam; 
Then sticks his nose 

In his bow! of cream. 


His favorite spot 
Is Mommy’s bed, 

And he runs to the refrigerator 
When he wants to be fed. 


When Daddy comes home, 
Inky runs to hide 
Because he knows 
He'll be put outside. 


And that is Inky, 
Our favorite cat; 

And though he’s not ours, 
We love him like that. 
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The Argument 
BY CHRISTY SUE BISHOP (12 years) 


This tale is true, so I’ve heard— 

All I’m doing is passing the word; 

My tale is about a dog and a cat. 

On one summer day they got in a spat 

‘Twas a bright summer day ‘bout 1688 

In Beaverdale Junction at Aunt Martha's 
gate. 

“Cats are much better than dogs,” she 
purred. 

“Nay, dogs are better by far,” he stated his 
word. 

The argument continued far into the night, 

And from that day to this, cats and dogs 
still fight. 


Spring 
BY RALPH E. BLANKS (9 years) 


One spring day I walked into the woods, 
and there I saw a little baby squirrel. The 
little squirrel had fallen out of his nest, but 
the mother was gone and the little squirrel 
was lonely out in the woods. 


The Fox 
BY DANNY HARRES (7 years) 
I am a little sly fox. 
I live in a box. 
I don't like dogs; 
I hide from them in logs. 
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Truly America 
BY HOLLY LENORE HAMERSLY (10 years) 


Many are the snow-capped mountains 
Where the whispering pine tree stands. 
Many are the green rolling hills, 
Meeting the shady woodlands. 

The cactus covered prairies, 

Where the desert winds do blow, 

Make this land of ours 

A wonderful place to go, 

For this is truly America 

My homeland ever to be. 

With pride and joy I live here 

For America. means everything to me. 


My Dog 
BY SUSAN PFISTER (10 years) 


My dog is a frisky fellow; 
He plays around the farm, 

And when I try to sit down, 
He leaps into my arms. 


But when a cat comes near 
And says to me, ‘“Miaow,”’ 
My dog jumps off my lap 
And says to the cat, “Bowwow.” 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, ad and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years o who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Angels 
BY MICHAELE LYNN KIRKWOOD (11 years) 


Angels are spirits that walk by my side 

To keep and protect me, to watch and to 
guide. 

They always go with me wherever I go 

And give laws of truth for me to know. 


God's Care 
BY CHRISTY GROSS (7 years) 


Once upon a time there was a boy named 
Tom. He was very good to animals. He had 
a baby deer. Its name was Little Foot. Once 
they went out in the forest to play. They saw 
a rabbit. His deer ran into the forest and fell 
in a rabbit hole and hurt himself. Tom car- 
ried Little Foot home. With God’s help and 
Tom’s love and care, Little Foot soon got 
well. 


A Child Praying 
BY ROSEMARY FOOSHE (11 years) 


As I was walking along one day, 

I saw a child kneeling to pray. 

As I stood listening, I heard her say, 
“God, we thank Thee for every day.” 


As I walked on further, I heard her again. 
“God, bless Mother and Daddy and Jane. 
Help me to be a good little girl. 

Help everybody to be good in the world.” 


Just Laugh a Little Bit 
BY ZORETTA WHITTAKER (10 years) 


Keep your face with sunshine lit; 
Just laugh a little bit! 
Gloomy shadows often will flit 
If you have the wit and grit 
Just to laugh a little bit! 
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THIS IS 


LYNNETTE 
Designed by Elaine Mugford 


(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Beginning with the August number of WEE WISDOM, we are discontinuing the paper dolls 
drawn by readers. We are preparing a new series of dolls of other lands. We have enjoyed pub- 
lishing the dolls you have sent us, but until further notice, please do mot send us dolls. 
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A Lonely Trail 


(Continued from page 6) 


his hind legs, pawing the air wildly. With 
horror, Penny watched Ann go flying off his 


back. 


“Oh—oh,” groaned Penny. “I hope she’s 
not hurt.” 

When she reached the spot, King was no- 
where in sight. Nor was Ann. Penny slid 
quickly down Gypsy’s wet back and tied her 
to a small tree. 

“Ann, Ann! Where are you?” 

There was no answer. : 

Penny ran around frantically. Where was 
Ann? Maybe in the woods. Yes! There was 
her white shirt. Ann was lying face down, 
her legs crumpled under her. 

Penny had a dreadful thought. ‘Maybe 
she’s dead.”” She bit her lip to keep from cry- 
ing. A faint groan came from the still figure. 
Penny dropped down beside her. 

“Ann—are you all right?” 

“I—I don’t know.” Ann’s face was very 
pale under the smudges of dirt. She tried to 
sit up; then she moaned and dropped back 
again. ‘It’s my leg. I can’t move it. My left 
one.” 

Penny gently felt the leg. The ankle was in 
a queer position; in fact, it looked bent. 
Penny thought hard, her forehead wrinkling 
with the effort. Ann was hurt, all right. She 
probably had a broken ankle. They must 
have help. 

“Ann, do you think you could stay here 
while I ride back to the stable?” 

A flicker of fear crossed Ann’s face. “I 
don’t want to be left alone, Penny.” She 
looked around. ‘“Where’s King?” 

“Gone. Back to the stable, I guess.” 
“Well, when Mr. Willis sees King, he'll 
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know something is wrong and come after 
us.” 

“You're right. I'd better stay here. Ann, 
what happened, anyway?” 

“King was tearing along like fury, and I 
couldn’t hold him. All of a sudden some- 
thing streaked across the road (it looked like 
a fox), and King reared. That's all I remem- 
ber. She shifted her position and sat up 
slightly, leaning against a tree trunk. 

“Ann!” Penny clapped her hand over her 
mouth. “How wili Mr. Willis ever find us 
here? I never saw this path before in my 
life!” 

“Oh! Neither did I. He would never look 
for us here.” 

Penny walked toward Gypsy with deter- 
mination. “I'l! have to ride for help.” 

“Don’t, Penny! Don’t leave me here 
alone!” Ann pleaded. “Anyway, you would 
get lost, and then nobody would find me, and 
my leg hurts—and ” Tears rolled down 
her pale cheeks. 

“Don’t cry, Ann. I won't go. You just rest, 
and I'll think of something.” Penny tried to 
sound brave, although she certainly did not 
feel it. “I'll walk Gypsy to cool her off.” 

As she paced up and down, Penny's ~ 
thoughts ran around in worried circles. Sup- 
pose they were still here when it got dark? 
She did not dare think how awful that would 
be! If only someone would come soon. Poor 
Ann couldn’t do anything; it was up to her— 

Penny. 

“How can we get help, Penny?” Ann 
asked again. 

Penny tied Gypsy to a tree and dropped 
down beside her friend. “There is only one 
way, Ann,” she said. “We must pray. God 
will help us, I know—even though we did 
wrong to go off the trail.” 

The two girls prayed earnestly. Penny 
asked for guidance and help and ended by 
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Good Morning 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


eo morning, each girl 
With a braid or a curl; 
Good morning, each small, 
Smiling boy. 


Let’s fill the whole day 
With work and with play 
And brimful of laughter 
And joy! 


whispering, ‘Please, God. Please show some- 
body where we are. Amen.” 

Ann looked up and smiled. ‘I feel better, 
don’t you? What are you staring at, Penny? 
What's the matter?” 

“Show somebody where we are,” Penny 
mumbled. Then she jumped up. Her voice 
was excited, her eyes big. “Of course, that’s 
the answer! Ann, remember the forest rang- 
er’s cabin. If there is a cabin, there must be 
a ranger! Now, how can we signal to him?” 

“I seem to have forgotten my cannon,” 
said Ann. 

Penny grinned. At least Ann could still 
joke. Penny snatched a white silk scarf from 
her throat. “This is it!’ she cried. “I'll climb 
up that big maple tree there and tie the 
scarf to a branch. The ranger will see it 
when he’s looking for fires from that obser- 
vation tower we saw, and he'll rescue us.” 

“Penny, you're a genius! But how will you 
get up the tree? Look how high the bottom 
branches are.” 

Penny, with her head cocked to one side, 
considered the matter. She glanced at Gypsy, 
quietly dozing. “I’ve got it. Gypsy will be my 
ladder.” 
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After leading the horse under the maple, 
Penny spoke sternly to her. “Now, Gypsy, 
everything depends on you. Stand! Do you 
hear? Stand!” 

Gypsy stood. Perhaps she was too tired to 
do anything else. Penny balanced herself on 
the slippery leather saddle and grasped the 
first branch. With a grunt and a big push, 
she chinned herself and swung her legs 
around a limb. 

Higher and higher she climbed, feeling 
carefully for each foothold. When she had 
climbed as high as she could, she leaned out 
and tied the white scarf to a branch. The bit 
of silk waved brightly in the breeze. 

The girls waited, and waited, and waited! 
Penny was glad when Ann fell asleep. What 
a lonely spot this was, and so terribly quiet. 
The shadows were growing longer, too. 
Penny felt like crying. “But I won't,” she 
told herself. ““God showed me what to do, 
and I know He won’t desert us now.” 

In fact, she thought she heard horses’ 
hoofs now. No, she must be imagining 
things! 


“Hello-o-o.” Oh, joy! There it was again. 

Cupping her hands around her mouth, she 
yelled with all her might. “Hello! Help! 
Help!” 

She heard horses’ hoofs—real ones! Closer 
and closer they came. 

“Ann, wake up. Help is coming!” 

Around the bend trotted a brown horse, 
ridden by a man in a dark-green uniform. 
He had a pleasant, ruddy face, and Penny 
thought he was the most welcome sight in 
the world. 

“Well, well, what’s the matter?” he asked, 
dismounting. He looked at Ann. “Are you 
hurt, young lady? I’m the ranger.” 

Ann explained about her leg, and the man 
nodded. “I have a first-aid kit in my saddle- 
bag. I'll fix you a temporary splint and get 
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you back to the stable.” 

As he worked with gentle hands, he asked 
many questions. “How did you get on this 
path?” 

“From your cabin,” answered Penny. 

“That explains it. You see, this part of 
the reservation is reserved for the Boy Scouts. 
The boys are away today on a field trip. 
Didn't you see the signs, ‘Scout Property— 
No Trespassing’ ?” 

“Goodness,” said Penny, blushing, “I 
guess we were going too fast. But I’m cer- 
tainly glad you came. Did you see our sig- 
nal ?” 

“Yes, from the observation tower.” He 
smiled. ‘And I might say, it was very clever 
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of you to think of it. There now,” he said, 
getting up, ‘that will do until you get to a 
doctor.” 

It was a worried group that faced the girls 
as they rode into the stable yard. Ann rode in 
front of the ranger on his strong horse, while 
Penny followed on Gypsy. 

“We looked all over the reservation for 
you,” said Mr. Willis. He turned to the 
ranger. “Where in the world did you find 
them ?” 

“A little off the trail,” he said, smiling, 
“but I think they'll obey the rules from now 
on.” 

“Absolutely!” said Penny and Ann to- 
gether. 
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OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


BY KATHRYN M. WILSON 


Grandmother was gone all summer, so 
when she returned home, she found her 
flower garden full of weeds. Can you pull 
the weeds for her and untangle the different 
flowers growing there? For instance, in the 
word “silly” you will find “lily.” 

Now, see if you can weed the extra letters 
from the following words to find the hidden 


flowers: 


1. Pitiful 6. Snappy 
2. Orders 7. Openly 
3. Loveliest 8. Occurs 
4. Calling 9. Sweepstakes 
5. Stirring 10. Streak 


WHAT CREATURE AM I? 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


My first letter ‘is in feet, but not in wings; 
The second is in croaks, but never in sings. 
My third is in tadpole, but not in fawn; 
The fourth is in morning, but not in dawn. 
Often I nap under logs, cool and moss-clad; 
Or I sun myself on a big, green lily pad. 


WHAT AM I? 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


Some like me warm, some like me cold. 

I should be fresh when I am sold. 

I build strong bones and make teeth white. 
Oh, drink me morning, noon, and night! 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


CIRCUS PUZZLE 


BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


My first is in crowd, but not in gang. 
My second is in flavor, but not in tang. 
My third is in balloon, but not in string. 
My fourth is in whistle, but not in bring. 
My fifth is in fun, but not in play. 

My all we see on circus day. 


WHO IS SHE? 


BY GENEVA HIGHFILL 


She has a little powder puff 
That bobs along behind. 

She’s hopping in the garden now, 
With carrots on her mind, 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


BY PAUL S. MCCOY 


Here are ten happy holidays which we ob- 
serve each year. Can you name the correct 
date of each? (Watch out for 5, 8, and 9!) 

1. New Year’s Day 
. St. Valentine’s Day 
. Washington's Birthday 
. Saint Patrick’s Day 
. Mother's Day 
Flag Day 
. Independence Day 
. Labor Day 
. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day 


MONDAY KRY 
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Hidden Things 
By Frederick D. Brewer 


= and Jean are hiding in this picture. 
It’s no wonder they are hiding, for there is a 
lion, a tiger, a cow, a sheep, a turtle, a parrot, 
and an alligator here also. See if you can 
find all of them. 
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RIDDLE 


BY GENE YASENAK 


What cat is allowed on the table? 


Answer 
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BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Party Favors 


_ favors make a big hit at a party, and 
you will need only a little help from Mother 
in making them. 
Ys cup butter or mar- 1, tsp. vanilla 

garine 3 cups crisp rice cereal 
pound marshmal- red food coloring 

lows (about 24, 

dozen) 


Cook butter and marshmallows over hot 
water until thick and syrupy; add vanilla and 
a few drops of food coloring and beat 
thoroughly. Pour marshmallow mixture over 
cereal and stir briskly. Press into greased 
shallow pan. Cool. You can cut with a cooky 
cutter; or if you want to make lollipops, 
cut into two-inch squares and insert sucker 
sticks. 

These favors will really help to add gaiety 
to your party, and they are delicious. 


The Adventures of Julie and 


Gertie 
(Continued from page 21) 


her feet and rubbed her bumps. “You did 
that!” 
“Br-r-ra-ra-ra!’’ Gertie all but growled. 
“You're cross, Gertie!’ said Julie. “Why?” 
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At that moment Julie’s mother called from 
the kitchen window, “Lunch time, Julie. 
Come in and eat, dear.” 

“Right away!” answered Julie, and then 
she put her arms around Gertie. “I forgot 
to feed you,” she said. “Forgive me, and I'll 
forgive you.” 

Gertie followed Julie like a puppy to the 
basement for her lunch. Julie then came up- 
stairs to eat her own lunch with her mother. 
She told about the thumping Gertie had 
given her. “But I forgave her,” Julie said 
laughingly. 

Mrs. Jackson, however, did not laugh. “A 
butting goat can get into serious trouble here, 
Julie,” she said earnestly. “You'll have to 
make her behave, dear.” 

“Gertie will behave when she’s safe in her 
wonderful new pen,” said Julie. “And her 
pen will be finished this afternoon.” 

Julie had good success with her building 
project. She made only one mistake. The 
latch should have been placed OUTSIDE in- 
stead of INSIDE the gate. Julie studied the 
plans, the gate, and Gertie. “You surely 
couldn’t unlock a gate, Gertie,” she said. “I 
can’t see what difference it makes if the latch 
is inside. So your pen’s finished.” 

Julie did not change the latch. 

Gertie ate and slept in her pen. Julie put 
a small barrel, a pile of stones, and several 
different-sized boxes in the pen for play- 
things for her pet. “Now, Gertie, you'll be 
safe and happy while I’m free to be with my 
friends this summer.” 

Julie’s plans with her friends did not in- 
clude Gertie. Julie went to the swimming 
pool, to the park, or to picnics. Gertie, left 
alone, seemed to amuse herself happily. But 
after she had stayed in her pen for two 
weeks, a mystery began. Gertie began getting 
out of her pen! 

The mystery was first noticed the evening 
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Mr. Jackson drove their new car home and 
parked it in the driveway. While the Jack- 
sons ate dinner, Gertie got out of her pen. 
Julie discovered her standing in front of the 
gleaming rear fender of the new car. Gertie’s 
reflection gazed back at her. Apparently, 
Gertie did not like her reflection. She backed 
up. She lowered her hard little head. And 
then, zoom! Gertie butted the new car with 
a sickening thud. 

The sound brought Julie’s parents to the 
scene quickly. They viewed the first dent in 
their new car. It was not pretty! Julie’s fa- 
ther, controlling his temper manfully, asked 
Julie, “How did Gertie get out of that pen?” 

“It’s a mystery!” said Julie. “Maybe I 
didn’t latch the gate. But, Dad, I promise! 
From now on, I'll make sure it is latched.” 

Julie did make sure. She checked faith- 
fully each time she used the gate. It was al- 
ways latched. She knew it. But the mystery 
was not solved. 

Again, Gertie got out of her pen. This 
time she came into the house through the 
open basement door and up to Julie’s room. 
Julie was changing her dress in her closet. 
The closet door had a full-length mirror. 
Gertie saw her reflection in the mirror. Julie, 
in the depths of her closet, heard Gertie com- 
ing and turned to come out. But there wasn’t 
time. Gertie, lowering her hard little head, 
butted the kid in the mirror. Fortunately, the 
mirror did not break, but the door banged 
shut. Since the door could only be opened 
from the outside, Julie was trapped! 

In the dense darkness, Julie thought, | 
could be locked in here for hours. For a few 
moments, fear possessed her. While fear kept 
her prisoner, Julie could think of no way to 
get free. ‘'Father-God,” prayed Julie swiftly, 
“set me free from fear and darkness.” Im- 
mediately, Julie became calm. An idea came 
to her. If she could only send out a distress 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


Bless us as we accept this food, 
Dear Father-God, from You, 

And in Your blessing please include 
All earthly fathers too. 


signal to her mother who was downstairs! 
She put out her hands in the darkness and 
felt for her umbrella. With its hard point she 
began to rap on the floor of her closet. 

Tap, tap, tap, tap, tap! The message 
sounded again and again. 

It seemed a long time before the door of 
the closet swung open, and there stood Mrs. 
Jackson, with Gertie in her arms. “Why? 
What? How?” she asked. 

“I don’t know, Mother,” said Julie. “But 
I suspect that Gertie’s learned to lift the latch 
on her gate and let herself out.” 

Later, Julie saw Gertie do that very thing. 
So the mystery was solved. All Julie had to 
do was change the latch on the gate. But she 
did not have time that day, so she tied the 
gate shut with a big, strong rope. 

The next morning Julie found the gate of 
the pen wide open. The rope had been 
chewed to pieces, and Gertie was gone. As 
Julie stood in the empty pen, she noticed flap- 
ping clothes hanging on a clothesline in 
Saunders’ back yard. A bright plaid bathrobe, 
belonging to Judge Saunders, was flapping 
wildly in the wind. 

Julie studied the robe. It billowed out with 
great force and then was blown back again 
and again. Soon, she saw four little white 
feet beneath the bathrobe. There, she found 
Gertie, ramming her hard little head against 
the garment, only to have the robe slap her 
in the face every time. Gertie was waging a 
losing battle, and she was furious. 
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The bathrobe was unharmed. But Julie 
was sure that Gertie hated it. She was sure, 
too, that Gertie would remember the bath- 
robe. She knew that Judge Saunders must be 
warned. She ran to the Saunders’ house and 
told him about it. ‘And please,” she finished, 
“don’t ever wear your bathrobe where Gertie 
will see it.” 

“That's the best goat story I ever heard!” 
Judge Saunders laughed. But then he became 
serious. “Julie,” he added, “you'd better 
make that pen goat-proof right away.” 

Julie put the latch on the outside instead of 
the inside of the gate to Gertie’s pen. “Now, 
Gertie Jackson, you can’t get out of that pen 
any more.” 

On Sunday morning, however, Julie was 
dismayed to see her pet climb onto her larg- 
est box. Then, with a mighty leap, Gertie 
jumped over the fence to freedom. At the 
same instant, Judge Saunders, wearing his 
plaid bathrobe, opened his front door and 
stepped leisurely out into the warm sunshine. 
He stooped to pick up his Sunday paper that 
lay on the well-kept lawn. 

All Julie could do was scream. For Gertie, 
seeing the despised bathrobe, raced across 
both yards and connected with it—and Judge 
Saunders. 

Julie closed her eyes. She could not bear 
to look. When at last she dared open them, 
she saw Judge Saunders holding Gertie’s 
front feet firmly. He was not hurt. He was 
not angry. He was laughing. 

“Don’t worry, Julie,” he called. “I’m used 
to handling little kids that have grown up to 
be little goatlings. Gertie will soon be a full- 
grown goat.” He handed Gertie over to Julie. 
“You can take her home now.” 

The judge went into his house. Julie put 
Gertie into her pen and sat down on the little 
barrel beside her. Julie had solved the mys- 
tery of how Gertie got out of her pen. But 
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now Julie had another mystery to solve. 
“Why do you keep getting out of your pen, 
Gertie?” she asked sadly. 

Prayerfully, Julie asked God for an answer 
to that question. A sudden idea popped into 
her thoughts. ‘‘I’d be lonely in a pen without 
friends,” she told herself. 

She looked at Gertie with new understand- 
ing. Gertie was no longer a little kid. She 
was a healthy, frisky goatling. And, as Judge 
Saunders had said, “Gertie will soon be a 
full-grown goat.” Julie said aloud to Gertie, 
“You're not any happier in here alone than 
I was in that dark closet, Gertie. You're 
lonely. I know you want freedom and 
friends.” 

Another mystery had been solved. Julie 
knew that Gertie broke out because she was 
lonely. She needed playmates of her own 
kind. Julie knew, too, that she must face this 
problem. To solve it, she needed God’s help. 
She put Gertie in the basement for safekeep- 
ing. Then she changed her dress and went to 
church with her parents. 

When Julie returned from church, she 
knew what she must do. Over and over again 
she said silently, “I am free, and I give free- 
dom to everyone and everything. I do what 
God wants me to do, and He will help me 
do it.” 

Julie marched straight up to Judge Saun- 
ders’ front door. She rang the doorbell. The 
judge came to the door. Julie said, ‘‘Gertie 
has friends and relatives of her own kind on 
your farm, doesn’t she?” The judge nodded 
his head. For a moment, Julie wondered if 
she could really speak the words she had 
come to say. Under her breath, she said a 
little prayer for help. Then she said clearly, 
“Judge Saunders, will you take Gertie back 
to your farm? I want her to have her free- 
dom.” 


(To be continued ) 
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Little Green 


By Goace Noll Cowell 


Today I saw a lovely thing: 

A leaf, dropped from a willow tree, 
Went floating down a silver stream 
Upon its glad way, passing me. 


And on that leaf a ladybug 
Went sailing by, as ladies do, 


‘ Who sit in deck chairs on big boats 


And rest the long sea journey through. 


I liked that little ladybug! 
I wished I could have sailed away, 
Wearing her polka-dotted dress 

And being a lady for a day. 


Time to Burn 
(Continued from page 8) 


He would brag about their grades all over 
school, saying, “I told Slow-and-Careful 
Andy he needed more time for fun. Check- 
ing and rechecking! Boloney!” 

Andy was so busy thinking and cleaning 
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blackboards that he hardly heard Miss Mor- 


gan, out in the corridor, when she said, “No 
loitering, boys! You know you're supposed 


to go straight home after school.” 


“We're on our way,” came Zip Holiday’s 


lazy drawl. 


Then Miss Morgan asked sharply, “Have 


you boys been smoking? You smell like it.” 
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“Not I!” Morry’s voice sounded quick and 
frightened. 

Zip chuckled. “Maybe my sweater smells. 
My father and I were in his study till almost 
midnight yesterday, and he’s a regular 
smokestack!” 

“Well, run along, all of you!”” Miss Mor- 
gan said; and Andy heard the tap of her 
heels as she moved swiftly down the corridor 
and the sound of the boys heavy shoes as 
they hurried away. 

Later, when Andy was taking the key to 
the office, he too smelled smoke. But it did 
not smell like cigarette smoke. He glanced 
down the basement stairs to the boys’ locker 
room. Smoke was coming in thin gray puffs 
from the cracks around the door. He started 
down, but stopped. Something was burning 
in there. If he opened the door, the draft 
would make the fire worse! 

He ran down the corridor, shouting for 
help. No one answered. He reached the prin- 
cipal’s office. No one was there. He called 
for the janitor. He got no answer. He 
dropped Miss Morgan’s key on the counter 
and telephoned the fire department. Then he 
ran down to the engine room, shouting again 
for the janitor; but it seemed that he was 
alone in the building! 

In the basement, the smoke was getting 
thick; and Andy could hear fire crackling in 
the locker room and feel heat coming from 
beyond the closed door. He started for the 
narrow flight of steps that led outside, but 
remembered the tank of kerosene that the 
janitor kept for cleaning tools. If the flames 
reached the tank, there would be an explo- 
sion that would send the fire through the 
whole building! 

The tank was too heavy to carry. He 
hunted under the workbench and found 
several empty cans. He hurried back to the 
tank to fill them, working carefully. He must 
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Special Hall rice Offer 


ON BIBLE STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


Unity has a number of copies of The Story of 
Jesus, Unity’s book of Bible stories for children, 
in which some of the pages are slightly wrinkled. 
This does not affect the readability of the book in 
any way; it simply makes these copies a little less 
than perfect. 

Rather than discard these books, Unity would 
like to put them in the hands of children who will 
enjoy them and find help in them. Therefore, cop- 
ies of this book, which is regularly priced at $2, 
are now being offered for only $1 each. 

Written by Aylesa Forsee, the fourteen chap- 
ters in The Story of Jesus cover the life and teach- 
ings of the Master from birth to the resurrection. 
The book has illustrations by a WEE WISDOM 


artist, Herbert Rudeen. 


you for only $1 a copy. Order from: 


Sunday-school and Bible-school teachers like 
to give copies of this book to their students as 
special remembrances; it is a gift that will be treasured by any child. For as 
long as these slightly imperfect copies last, The Story of Jesus is offered to 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, LEE‘'S SUMMIT. MISSOURI 


empty the oil without spilling a drop, for 
when the flames came closer, they would find 
the drops on the floor and follow them to the 
tank. 

“Be quick! Be careful!” The words re- 
peated themselves as he carried the cans he 
had filled out of the building. “Be quick! Be 
careful!” The words kept at him, up the 
steps and down, as the smoke thickened 
about him. 

Choking and coughing, he was carrying 
out the last can when the fire trucks clanged 
to a stop near the building. Smoke covered 
the basement windows, gray clouds of it, 
tinged with flame red. 

While the firemen worked the hose, the 
chief questioned Andy. 

“Good boy!” he said. “You saved the 
building!” 
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Andy shoved his hands deep into his 
pockets and watched the men put out the fire. 
How quick and how careful they were! He 
understood now what Miss Morgan meant. 
No mistakes and plenty of speed are a good 
team for any job. He understood more than 
that when he heard what Miss Morgan was 
saying to the chief. She, with the other 
teachers, had come back to the school when 
the fire alarm sounded. 

She said, ‘“We’'ll have to question several 
of the boys. I’m sure they were smoking in 
the locker room where the fire started. 
They’re a careless bunch with too much time 
to waste.” 

Another thought went through Andy’s 
mind: “Being quick saves time; but a fellow 
ought to know how to use the time he saves, 
or it'll get him into trouble.” 
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COLLAPSIBLE INDIAN VILLAGE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


i ENVELOPES that are about 514 by 
4\f inches or 314 by 414 inches in size. 
These are the sizes of envelopes that most 
greeting cards come in. 

Seal the envelopes shut. Then cut them 
open along the top edge. Cut down one side 
and fold to within an inch of the bottom. 
Make a mark in the middle of the top edge. 
Draw a line from the mark to each of the 
lower corners. Do this on both sides of the 
envelope. Spread envelope and fold toward 
the center along each of these lines. This 
makes a triangular box. Fold back the edges 
of the opening for tent flaps. Decorate with 
crayons for an Indian village. 

When you have finished playing with 
them, flatten your tents and put them away 
for another time. 


ALUMINUM-FOIL PARTY HAT 


BY HILDA AND MURIEL WATKINS 


te HAT may be made from the top third 
of a round salt box, or from a round powder 
box. Punch holes near the edge on opposite 
sides, and pass a narrow ribbon or string 
through them and over the top of the box, as 
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shown: Also, punch two holes in the top of 
the box. 

Cut a circle from aluminum foil big 
enough to cover the top and sides of the box 
with at least two inches to spare all around. 
A good way to get a perfect circle is to trace 
around a plate of the right size. Mold the 
foil over the box, pleating it as neatly as you 
can. Put a rubber band around just above 
the edge of the box. Roll the foil brim into 
any shape you wish. 

Push the two ends of a pipe cleaner 
through the two holes you made in the top 
of the box. Push carefully so as not to tear 
the foil. 


Fold several loops of ribbon and lay them 
on the crown of the hat between the ends of 
the pipe cleaner. Twist the ends of the 
cleaner together over the ribbon to hold it 
firmly, then curl these ends over a pencil. 


PAPER TUBING CAT 


BY HILDA K. WATKINS 


‘te CAT may be cut from a toilet-tissue 
tube. First make two cuts for the tail, (AA). 
On the opposite side of the tube make two 
short, slanting cuts, (BB), for the sides of 
the cat’s head. Cut carefully from the end of 
line B to the end of line A, and remove the 
tubing between the cuts. Do this on both 
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sides. Cut out pussy’s ears and draw her face. 

Cut four slits at the bottom edge of the 
tube below the head, (DD). This will make 
her two front legs. Make a short cut, (E), 
on each side for her back feet. The three 
sections of the tube between her front and 
back legs may either be cut out, or just bent 
inward and stuck together with tape. 

Color your cat with crayons and use her as 
a party favor, a paper napkin holder, or a 
cover for a bottle. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


= THE party, list about ten objects on 
a piece of paper. Have enough lists (dupli- 
cates of the original) to give one to each 
player. Place these objects around the room 
so that they can be seen from a standing po- 
sition and without moving anything. 

Each player must find the objects and mark 
their locations on his list without letting the 
other players know where he found them. 
Sounds too easy? Place a penny in the center 
of a design on another object and see how 
hard it is to notice it. 

A paper clip may be clipped to a curtain. 
A bobby pin may be clipped to the cover of 
a magazine or to a lamp shade. A pipe 
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cleaner can be wound around the neck of a 
vase, an earring attached to a picture frame, 
a match put in a plant pot, or a prune put on 
the dirt around a plant. These would all be 
in plain sight, but hard to find. Other ob- 
jects that you might use are: a pen point, a 
peanut, a gummed reinforcement, a rubber 
finger stall, an eraser, an artificial flower, a 
stamp, a raisin, a nail, a stick of gum. 

Set a time limit. You may wish to offer a 
prize for the one who finds the most objects. 
As you locate each object, you will hear a lot 
of groans from those who failed to find 


THREAD BOX 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


Vou CAN easily make a lovely, handy thread 
box for your mother from an empty egg car- 
ton. First, cover the top of the carton with 
colored paper. If you wish, paint the bottom 
a contrasting color. Punch twelve small holes 
in the lid, just above each egg cup. Then, 
neatly line the inside of each cup with foil or 
tissue paper. Place a spool of thread in each 
cup and draw a piece of thread from the 
spool through the small hole above it, leav- 
ing a loose end on the outside of the lid so 
that Mother can easily select the color of 
thread she needs. For a finishing touch, print 
“MOTHER” on the lid. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Many of you, in writing us about some- 
thing that bothers you, add, “and then I 
prayed.” Then through prayer, the way was 
made clear to you, your difficulty was over- 
come, and you received courage and help. 
There is nothing in all the world that God 
cannot do for us or give us, and prayer is 
our pathway to God. 

We all make mistakes and blunders at 
times, but if we let God direct our thoughts, 
we are shown what to do. Hope, faith, joy, 
and a calm manner come from the spirit of 
God within each one of us, and they come 
more freely and surely when we open the 
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way for them to come through prayer. 

We can talk to God as we would to any 
other friend, and we can feel His presence 
within us and know His loving thoughts are 
filling our minds. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and should like 
to join Boosters everywhere in learning the 
purpose, peace, and power of prayer, write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an application 
blank. We want to pray with you. 


Sincerely, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: \ am writing you from 
England to tell you how our club members 
got along together on an outing. It was a 
very hot day, so we played in the sea or 
built sand castles. We also had two kites to 
play with. —JOHN (England) 


= Boosters having fun together! Keeping 
the Booster Club pledge during fun time 
always helps every outing or party to be gay 
and pleasant, for each one does his part in 
getting along with others. We agree with 
John that that is a good way to have a happy 
time whenever a group gets together. 
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Dear Barbara: One Sunday, our class was 
going to sing by ourselves at church. We 
were all shaking. I asked God to help us, and 
He did. —CHERIE 


= God helps us forget our fear, Cherie. 
Without fear, we can do our best. It is won- 
derful to hear that you are participating in 
your church programs and joyously giving of 
yourself to God and to others, 


Dear Barbara; Today one girl did not have 
anyone to run around with at our school fair. 
I was with my girl friend. This girl asked us 
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if she could go with us, and I told her she 
could, so now we three are having fun to- 
gether. —MAR JORIE 


« Boosters learn to be friendly, Marjorie, 
and also to ask others to join in their fun. We 
use the Golden Rule as our guide, and we 
know how left out and alone we should 
feel if others left us alone and refused to 
invite us to join in having fun with them. 


Dear Barbara: Yesterday, 1 caught myself 
gossiping and bossing other people around. 
I prayed to God and asked Him to help me. 
Today, I improved and I am going to keep 
on improving. —BARBARA 


« You are showing how one of the rules of 
our Booster Club pledge works, Barbara. 
Before we speak, we think, and by thinking 
only good thoughts toward all persons at all 
times, our words will always be kind, con- 


siderate, and helpful. 


Dear Barbara: | am using prayer more in the 
past year. I feel very close to God when I 
pray. Prayer comes easily. —LINDA 


= When we first learned to talk, we talked 
with our parents. As we grew older we 
learned to talk with God. Once we learn to 
pray regularly, Linda, we find it is quite 


natural for us to talk to our heavenly Father, 
who speaks back to us in all His loving-kind- 
ness. 


Dear Barbara: | gave WEE Wisdom to my 
little friend next dodt. When we moved in, 
everyone told me what a bad boy he was, 
but Mom and Dad and I knew he was God’s 
child. He wants to go to Sunday school but 
his mother won't let him, so I am praying 
about it. He likes Wee Wispom and is a 
good boy. — FRED 


= Thank you for sharing your WEE WISDOM 
and your love with Mike. When we see an- 
other person as God's child, we cannot see 
bad in him. We are joining you in your 
prayers for this little friend, and we know 
that, with prayer and faith, you will be help- 
ing him and his mother. 


Dear Barbara: When | have a problem, or I 
start to worry about something, I think of 
God’s being my partner and I am greatly 
helped. —SARAH 


= Yes, Sarah, God is our partner and it is 
this God partner within us that guides and 
directs us. No problem remains with us very 
long, and worry is banished when we let our 
God light of love and understanding shine 


on them. 
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I inclose $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 


@ MY 
@ NAME NAME 
Street Street 
City City 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. oa 
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Wax WE write a letter, address the en- 
velope correctly, put the correct postage in 
the upper right-hand corner of the envelope, 
and then put the letter in a mailbox, we can 
be pretty sure that it will soon reach the per- 
son we are sending it to. The Post Office 
Department workers will see to it that the 
letter is carefully handled, efficiently trans- 
ported, and delivered without delay. 

In ancient times, letters or messages were 
carried and delivered by runners called cour- 
iers, and only wealthy people could afford 
the expense of sending them. Historians say 
that Sargon I, an Assyrian chieftain who 
lived almost five thousand years ago, was the 
first ruler to assign men whose only duty was 
to “carry the mail,” which in his day con- 
sisted of carved stones or bronze plates. Im- 
agine your postman delivering to you a letter 
carved on a piece of stone that might be too 
heavy for you to lift! 

Not until the eighteenth century was there 
an effort made to establish postal systems in 
the various countries. At first these were op- 
erated by private companies, who agreed to 
carry letters or messages a certain distance 
for a fixed fee. These systems were not very 
satisfactory, because in many instances they 


BY 
ROLAND REXROTH 
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were operated dishonestly and did not de- 
liver the mail as they agreed to do. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the private postal systems were gradually re- 
placed by postal services operated by the 
governments of the various countries. They 
made treaties with one another providing for 
the handling of mail. In 1874, at a meeting 
of representatives from some of the leading 
nations, the Universal Postal Union was or- 
ganized to oversee the handling of interna- 
tional mail. 

Almost every country in the world now be- 
longs to the U.P.U., as it is called, and no 
matter in what country a letter is mailed, if 
it is addressed properly and bears the correct 
amount of postage, it will be delivered to the 
person to whom it is addressed in whatever 
country he lives. 

The United States Post Office Department 
was established as a branch of the Treasury 
Department in 1789, and became a separate 
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I inclose $2 to send PROGRESS (formerly You) magazine for one year to: 
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I love to get letters, and this month I want to say a special 
thank you to all of you who have written to me. Your letters 
are lots of fun to read, and they help editor Jane Palmer and 
me to put just the kind of stories and features you like best 
into WEE WISDOM each month. 

Often your letters say that you especially enjoy stories about 
animals, so we have a special treat for you in July—five stories 
with animals in them! 

You will be sure to like “God and the Pony,” by Marian 
F. Seelye, which tells how two brothers got the pony they 
wanted; “Perky, the Lost Dog,” by Thelma Carleton, which 
tells how a dog helped his master make friends; “Ozzie Sees 
a Strange Sight,” by Georgia Tucker Smith, which concerns 
an owl and a turtle; “Tracks on the Desert Floor,” by Lawrent 
Lee, in which a rabbit, a burro, and some cows appear; and 
the last chapter of Beatrice Chesebrough’s serial “The Adven- 
tures of Julie and Gertie,” which features goats and a puppy. 
Isn’t that a lot of animal stories to find in one magazine? It’s 
like a regular animal fair. 

Of course, the July WEE WISDOM has plenty of fun fea- 
tures, too, and it’s the perfect number to start a gift subscrip- 
tion for one of your friends. WEE WISDOM is $2 a year. 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 


Department in 1829. The more than thirty- 6. Pansy. 7. Peony. 8. Crocus. 9. Sweet pea. 
six thousand post offices in the United States _10- Aster. 
now handle literally billions of pieces of What Creature Am 1? 
mail each year. Frog. 
The stamp that we illustrate shows the [What Am]? 
Post Office Department building in Wash- Milk. 
ington, D.C. This stamp is one of a series of 


Circus Puzzle 
three issued in 1949 to commemorate the 


Clown. 
ee of the Universal W ho Is She? 
Miss Cottontail. 
Happy Holidays 
Answers to Puzzles 1. January 1. 2. February 14. 3. February 22. 


4. March 17. 5. Second Sunday in May. 6. June 14. 
7. July 4. 8. First Monday in September. 9. Fourth 
Thursday in November. 10. December 25. 


Old-Fashioned Garden 
1. Tulip. 2. Rose. 3. Violet. 4. Lilac. 5. Iris. 
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If you have an older brother or sister, or perhaps a friend, who is 
graduating from the eighth grade or from high school this spring, you . 
may be wondering what gift you can give. The teen-ager’s magazine 
Progress, which takes up where WEE WISDOM leaves off, makes an 
especially nice graduation gift. 

The June number of Progress is planned especially to help new grad- 
uates as they look forward to higher education or to a job. One article, 
“Hunting a Job?,” by Louise Horton, gives valuable pointers on how to 
find a job one will like and how to be a success in doing that job. A story, 
“That Brat Barbara,” by Shirley Simon, tells how a girl found a way to 
continue her education in ballet. 


Every number of Progress magazine contains many articles and stories 
just as interesting and helpful as these two. Special feature departments include “Let’s § 
Talk about Your Problem,” in which Kay Sweaney answers letters from readers about 
their problems; “Here Is Your Help,” a digest of helpful ideas for young people, 
selected from the other Unity magazines; and others. 


Progress is a gift that is sure to be appreciated. One teen-ager writes from Germany: 
“I want to tell you how much I like Progress and how much it has helped me ever 
since I began reading it. I spent a year as a German exchange student in the United } 
States. Your magazine is one of the many great things I brought back with me to my 
native country, and I wouldn’t like to be without it.” 


Send Progress to any June graduate you know. The magazine is the handy pocket 
size, it comes monthly, and it is priced at only $2 for a full year’s subscription. Be sure 
to mention that you are ordering a graduation gift. 
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